
nutive blossoms, varying much in size according 
to the situation in which it grows ; the blossom! 
are white, and attain the largest size when grow* 
ing in moist situations it is frequently f 0Un( J 
on wall tops, when the plant is altogether often 
not more than two inches in height. The largest 
of the species is the Large-flowered Bitter Cress 
{Cardamine armara ), which grows in wet mea 
dows, but is not so frequently met with as the 
Common Bitter Cress ( Cardamine pratensis) 
which is found in great abundance in our moist 
fields : it is sometimes called Ladies’ Smock, from 
its having the appearance, as some think, at a 
distance, of a quantity of linen laid out to bleach. 
The blossoms are of a whitish or light lavender 
colour, or, as Shakspeare terms it, “ silver white ” 
when he alludes to it in the following lines 

“ When daisies pied, and violets blue. 

And ladies' smocks all silver white. 

And cuckoo buds of yellow hue. 

Do paint the meadows with delight. 5 * 

This plant is also known by the name of the 
Cuckoo flower, because it is one of the few flowers 
that blossom about the time of the cuckoo’s arri- 
val. Shakspeare in the above lines, in speaking 
of “ Cuckoo buds of yellow hue,” must have 
alluded to the Buttercup (Ranunculus bulbosa), 
which is now in bloom, and displays its yellow 
blossoms over our meadows. The Cuckoo flower 
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has been found in some fields in Monmouthshire 
in great quantities, with double blossoms, but 
smaller and not so pretty as the single ones — 
these, as in all double flowers, do not produce 
seed, and are consequently increased by the lower 
leaflets coming in contact with the ground, and 
throwing out roots. This flower is seldom men- 
tioned by the poets, although it gives a bright 
appearance to our meadows at this season when 
flowers are few, and is a great favorite with chil- 
dren, who call them milk-maids, and run about 
the meadows gathering their little hands full of 
the lively blossoms. 

“ Bright flower ! how gladly do we welcome thee ? 
Attendant on the early steps of Spring, 

Who in her train doth ever kindly bring 
Thousands of blooming guests ; around we see 
The primrose and the pale anemone, 

In eveiy wild wood or shady grove ; 

And the golden celandine, as we rove 
Through verdant meadows, or upon the lea j 

“ With many other gifts from Flora’s hand, 

Whose perfect skill is seen in simplest flower 
That blooms in wilds unknown or lady’s bower, 
Deck hill and dale of this our native land— 

We welcome thee, O ! cheerful Cuckoo-flower, 

As on the streamlet’s brink we see thee stand.” 

Although the situation set down for this plant 
is the moist meadow, yet it is often found growing 
in those moderately dry, but then the flowers are 
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